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progress. Our best evidence seems to show that it was not yet
connected with the United Irish movement, and that it aimed
chiefly at Whiteboy objects, but a political element was begin-
ning very perceptibly to mingle with it. The idea was spreading
that the redress of all grievances wonld be effected by a French
invasion, and that in the event of such an invasion it was the
duty of the Defenders to assist it. Oaths pledging them to do
so were in some districts largely taken, and in others the project
was well understood.1 That it had not taken as much hold
upon the people as was sometimes thought, is proved by the
most decisive of all arguments, by their actual conduct when an
invasion took place; but there were at least signs that what
was to be feared among the poorest Catholic population was
not merely turbulence and lawlessness, but also a positive hos-
tility to the connection.

The influence of Grattan also had been fatally weakened.
His position was at this time one of the most difficult that can
fall to the lot of any statesman, and he was maintaining it with
admirable courage and skill. At a time when the enthusiasm
for the French Revolution was at its height, when French ideas
and theories of reform were making numerous proselytes among
the adventurous and enthusiastic, he was steadily opposing the
stream, preaching at once the duty of a close connection with
England and the Whig theory of the Constitution. But unlike
those who occupied a corresponding position in England, Grattan
continued to be a zealous and consistent reformer, contending
that without the abolition of political distinctions on account ot
religion and a temperate reform of Parliament there could be no
security in Ireland. In one aspect of his policy he resembled
Burke; in the other he resembled Fox. It was inevitable under
these circumstances that his position should have been somewhat
isolated. The coalesced interests opposed to all reform detested
him as the most formidable enemy to their monopolies, and much
of the enthusiasm which had in old days supported him was
passing into new channels. His loyalty to the connection, his
-support of the war, his inflexible opposition to the United Ireland
scheme of radical and democratic reform, had alienated the class

1 See the interesting sketch   of     (McNevin's 'Pieces of Irish Histow,
Defenclerism   in   1793,   by Emmet.     p. 71.)